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Brittish ships appeared & she was obliged to put of — The Oapt. of the 
trench ship Lost a Leg and the 1 Lieutenant an arm & a number of men. 

If the French fleet has a right to fight when they please & Run when they 
please & leave Gen 1 . Sulavan when they please & his Armey on a small 
Island where a brittish fleet can surround it when they please which we may 
expect every hour I do not understand the Alliance made with france twelve 
hours of their assistance would have put the Enemy compleetly in our pos- 
session We are now here & masters of the field But to morrow we may 
be a retreating army. 

A deal of Long shot & shell is passing & Repassing every hour but that 
will not give us the town the Enemy is so strong and fortified that the worst 
of Oonsiquences may arrise in storming it but sooner than stay one week 
here I would run the Risk of a storm Shot & Shells has got Quite familiar 
to me The Carpenters has Layed a number of platforms under their fire 
' They have got seasoned to it now & dont want to Come home untill the 
Siege is out which does them Honour. 

Private. 

August 25* we are Now a retreating Armey and I dread the Consi- 
quences of a retreat off of this small Island one of our Horsemen Deserted 
Last night & the Gig is up with us I shall return when the troops is over 
safe. 

Benjamin G. Eyre. 

The letter is directed as follows : — 

public Service. 
Colonel Jehu Eyre, 
per Express. Philadelphia. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Nolea. 

History of the Discovery op the Northwest, by John Nicolet, in 1634, 
with a Sketch of his Life by C.W. Butterfield, 12mo. 113 pp. Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati, 1881. $1. In the preface to this book the author says : 
" I have attempted to record in a faithful manner, the indomitable persever- 
ance and herioc bravery displayed by John Nicolet in an exploration which 
resulted in his being the first of civilized men to set foot upon any portion 
of the Northwest; that is, upon any part of the territory now constituting 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin." In per- 
forming his task Mr. Butterfield has followed the Relations of the Jesuit 
Fathers and such authoritative work as the voyages of Champlain. The di- 
rect bearing which these have on the subject will be more fully appreciated 
when it is remembered that it was in the service of Champlain in 1618 
that Nicolet first visited the Algonquins of Isles des Allumettes, in the 
Ottawa River, and, that "the first fruits of his daring were gathered by the 
Jesuit fathers even before his death.'' Mr. Butterfield has written a thrill- 
ing narrative of Nicolet's expedition, which should be read by the thousands 
who now inhabit the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, and who should not be indifferent to their history. 
Vol. v.— 32 
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Worley — Prisey. — Thomas Brassey was one of the original purchasers 
of 5000 acres of land in the Province of Pennsylvania. One moiety of this 
land was directed, " ye 31st 12th mo. 1700/1" to be surveyed to Francis 
Worley in right of his wife Mary, who was a daughter of the said Thomas 
Brassey ; the other portion to be surveyed to Caleb Pusey in right of his 
wife. These facts are stated in the warrant, but the name of Caleb Pusey's 
wife is not given. 

The Yorktown Campaign and the Surrender of Cornwallis 1781. By 
Henry P. Johnston, 8vo. pp. 206. New York : Harper & Bro. 1880. 

The most valuable of all the literature which the Centennial Celebration 
of the surrender of Cornwallis has called out is the work before us. To 
those who are already acquainted with the thoroughness with which Mr. 
Johnston does his work this will not be surprising. His History of the 
Campaign of 1776 around New York and his review of Jones's History of 
New York during the Revolutionary War have gained for him an enviable 
reputation as a careful writer and close student with those whose own inves- 
tigation give weight to their opinions. Mr. Johnston's last book falls no- 
thing short of what was to be expected from him. The narrative include^ 
the events which immediately preceded the invasion of Virginia and every- 
thing of importance which took place in the Yorktown Campaign. The 
whole is clearly and forcibly written from the most reliable and authentic 
material. Every fact which the latest research has brought to light haa 
been weighed and given its proper place, and an excellent book is the result. 

The "Washington-Irvine Correspondence. — Mr. C. W. Butterfield, the 
author of Crawford's Campaign against Sandusky, and other historical works, 
has issued a prospectus of the Washington-Irvine Correspondence. It will 
consist of the letters which passed between Washington and Brig.-Gen. 
Wm. Irvine, while the latter was in command of Port Pitt (Pittsburg) 
during the years 1781-82, and '83. Mr. Butterfield explaips that he has 
arranged the correspondence in chronological order, and has annotated it, 
and now asks the assistance of those interested in tlie history of the Trans- 
Allegheny region during the Revolution to enable him to publish the book. 

We know of no one as well suited as Mr. Butterfield to perform this work, 
and we are sufficiently acquainted with the great value of a portion of the 
material which he will publish, to warrant us in saying that every encourage- 
ment should be given him by those to whom he appeals to enable him to 
issue the work. It will contain from 400 to 450 pages, and the price will be 
$3.50 per copy, payable on delivery. Subscriptions can be sent to C. W. 
Butterfield, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Thomas Corwin, a Sketch by A. P. Russell, 12mo. pp. 128. Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 1881. This is a bright appreciative sketch of a 
man who once occupied a prominent place before the public, but of whom the 
rising generation know but little. The services he rendered were not such 
as to gain for him a high place in history, but his personal qualities drew 
around him many who loved him sincerely, and the influence he exerted dur- 
ing life was a powerful one. He was a warm personal friend of Henry Clay, 
and swept the State of Ohio for Governor in the Harrison's Campaign of 
1840. He was United States Senator in 1845; Secretary of the Treasury 
in '50, and Minister to Mexico in '61. He died in 1865. This sketch will 
be read with interest by those who remember the campaigns of Clay and 
Harrison, and by all who wish to nave a true picture of one of the prominent 
actors of those times. It is replete with anecdotes and incidents, and makes 
the subject of it fairly live again. 
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Battle Map and Charts op the American Revolution. By Henry B. 
Carrington, M. A., LL.D., 8vo. 100 pp. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1881. 
This little volume is made up of the excellent maps which appeared in 
General Carrington's Battles of the American Revolution. On the page 
facing each map are a number of notes relating to the battle which it illus- 
trates. These give the names of the American and British Commanders 
who participated in the engagement. The strength and casualties of each 
army, and concise memorandum giving the general character of the battle, 
its result and importance in the campaign. As the book is designed for 
schools there are references giving the page in the various school histories 
under which the battle in question is treated. Although designed for the use 
of teachers and their scholars, this Atlas should have a wider circulation. It 
will be found a convenient one in any library, and is just such a work as the 
majority of readers would like to have by them when reading such works as 
Irving's Life of Washington. 

History of the Campaign for the Conquest of Canada in 1776. By 
Charles Henry Jones. 8vo., 234 pp. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
1882. $3. 

This book is one in which Pennsylvania may take an honest pride. It 
chronicles the services of her sons, and those services were performed in a 
country so distant from her own territory, in a cause of such general interest, 
that the records of them are enduring monuments of the broad patriotism 
which inspired them. 

The Canada Campaign of 1776 is one which has never before this received 
special attention. Occurring between such brilliant ones as that which 
ended with the death of Montgomery, and that which closed with the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, all but its most salient points have been neglected, and 
the trials endured in the attempt to hold whattthe daring of Allen and 
Arnold and the generalship of Montgomery had gained for the United 
Colonies have had but a partial recognition. 

In this campaign not less than two thousand Pennsylvanians took part. 
They were under the leadership of such men as St. Clair, Thompson, William 
and James Irvine, Wayne, PeHaas, Hartley and Harmar. The four Penn- 
sylvania regiments, wrote Trumbull, were the elite of the army. It would 
exceed the limits of this notice should we attempt to give an outline of their 
services, but the condition in which the remnant of the army reached Crown 
Point will show the suffering it passed through. The smallpox had broken 
out among the troops. "A few of the men were in tents," wrote an eye- 
witness in after years, " some in sheds and more under the shelter of miser- 
able brush huts, so totally disorganized by death or sickness of officers that 
the distinction of regiments and corps was in a great degree lost. . . I 
can truly say that I did not look into a tent or hut in which I did not find 
either a dead or dying man. I can scarcely imagine any more disastrous 
scene except the retreat of Buonaparte from Moscow." The army num- 
bered about eight thousand, of whom nearly three thousand were unfit 
for duty. 

Mr. Jones's volume is a carefully-prepared history of this campaign. His 
interest in the subject was awakened by the fact that his ancestor, Colonel 
Jonathan Jones, a native of Chester County, Penn'a, took part in the 
niovemeuts of which he writes. The use of unpublished papers of Colonel 
Jones. Anthony J. Morris, and Josiah Harmar has enabled the author to give 
a much more circumstantial account of the campaign than could otherwise 
have been done; but this fact has been modestly kept out of sight, and 
what would have insured the permanent value of the book, beyond all doubt, 
has been ignored. 
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The book supplies a chapter in the history of the Revolution which will 
not be found elsewhere. The language is clear and graceful, the descrip- 
tions graphic, and the narrative connected. The spirit in which it is written 
is as generous as that which prompted the actions it relates, and to the 
people of New England and New Jersey it possesses the same interest as it 
does to those of Pennsylvania. 

Corrections in " The Descendants of Joran Ktn." — Vol. iii. p. 451, 
line 21, after " Corrie" add : who is described in 1758 as " of Christiana 
Bridge, mariner." Ibid., line 22, after " 1728" add : He is styled in 1758 
" of Christiana Bridge, Sadler," and, Ibid., p. 452, line 3, after " 1736" add : 
She was living with her mother at Christiana Bridge in 1758, and, Ibid., 
p. 456, line 12 from the foot, for " Two" read Three ; and, in the next line 
below, after " Clymer" add : and Ella, daughter of Joseph and Hannah 
Chancellor Tiers. 

Vol. iv. p. 234, line 7 from the foot, for " patent" read deed. Ibid., next 
line below, after " N. Y." add : It intimates that the purchase was virtually 
effected June 1, 1722, when Mr. Finney gave his bond for £400, conditioned 
on the making of a title, which was performed June 20, 1733. Ibid., p. 348, 
line 15, on the marriage of Mary Swift to Matthias Keen subjoin this foot- 
note : In a letter dated " Philada., September 29th, 1743, addressed to " Mr. 
John White, Croydon, Surrey, Engd," by Abram Taylor, of Philadelphia, 
is the following : " Yesterday I saw Riehd Martin, who acquainted me that 
a few days before one of your nieces was married to the Brother of his son's 
wife. He says it is a very good match, and I sincerely wish them and you 
joy of it ; he promised to send you a Letter of it." Ibid., p. 349, line 3, for 
" August" read August 9. Ibid., lines 4 and 5, after " who" substitute : 
was b. January 6, 1742, and d. May 8, 1818. Mrs. Bringhurst d. January 
2, 1823. They are bur. in Hood's Cemetery, Germantown. They left issue. 
Ibid., p. 350, lines 5 and 6 from the foot, omit " Robert Barclay." Ibid., 
p. 355, lines 2 and 3, for " University of Pennsylvania" read College of Phila- 
delphia. Ibid., p. 490, line 9, add : also "made interesting and memorable 
as the summer house of General Hamilton, who rented and occupied it during 
a part of his administrative life in Philadelphia." (Griswokl's Republican 
Court, p. 264.) Ibid., p. 491, line 15, for " vessel Snow" read snow. Ibid., 
p. 499, line 6 from the foot, add : copied by Dodson from a print of Edwin, 
which adorns an interesting Biographical Memoir of Commodore Dale in 
The Portfolio, vol. iii. p. 499 et seq. Ibid., p. 500, lines 7 and 8 from the 
foot, omit the words inclosed in the parenthesis. 

Vol. y. p. 93, line 3, after " Chestnut" add : being mentioned in Du Simi- 
tiere's list of eighty-four families that kept equipages in 1772 as having a 
" post-chaise." Ibid., p. 96, line 10, after " Hospital" add : being a Mana- 
ger of that institution from 1781 to 1790, and acting one year as President. 
Ibid., p. 101, line 14, after "Kuhn" add: was b. August 19, 1788. Ibid., 
lines 16 and 17, after " name" substitute : He d. in Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1852, and was bur. in that city. Mrs. Kuhn d. and was bur. at 
Lewes, Delaware, in August, 1832. They left issue. Ibid., line 11 from the 
foot, after " Pennsylvania" add : He was for more than forty years a Member 
of the Schuylkill Fishing Company. Ibid., p. 221, lines 6 and 7 from the 
foot, "an original Member" should follow the second " and." Ibid., p. 339, 
line 16, after "Revolution" add: and was chosen one of the first Directors 
of the Bank of North America, chartered by Congress the following year. 

G. B. K. 

Philemon Dickinson (Vol. V. p. 363).— Genl. Philemon Dickinson is 
referred to in Lempriere's Universal Biography where there is a notice of 
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him written by Eleazar Lord, but the place of his birth is not given there. 
Lanman's Biographical Annals states that he was born near Dover in Dela- 
ware. His brother John's birthplace is given in all the notices of him as 
Talbot County, Maryland, except in Lord's, who states it to have been in 
Delaware. 

Samuel Dickinson was twice married, as the query states. By his wife 
Mary, daughter of John Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, he had three sons, 
John, Thomas, and Philemon, all born at the family seat, Crosia or Crosia- 
dore, on Choptank River, Talbot County, Maryland. Samuel was a large 
land owner in Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, and seems to have lived 
sometimes in one and sometimes in the other State. He certainly had an 
estate in Kent County, Del., near Dover, which remained in the family till 
after the Revolutionary War. I think Samuel could not have removed per- 
manently from Orosia or Maryland soon after the birth of John, because that 
estate remained in the family until quite recent times. I have in my pos- 
session a paper in the handwriting of my grandfather, in which it is stated 
that the three sons above mentioned were born at Crosia, and I have no 
doubt this is correct. There was less than seven years difference between 
the ages of John and Philemon. 

Philemon married 15th July, 1767, Mary, second daughter of his uncle 
Thomas Cadwalader, at Philadelphia, and resided there in the winter, and 
in summer at " Belleville" near Trenton (the spot whereon 1 now live). In 
July, 1776, he bought " The Hermitage,'' and made that seat his residence. 
His wile Mary died there 5th August, 1791, in the 47th year of her age. 
Philemon's second wife was Rebecca, sister of his first wife, who died May 
29th, 1821, at Philadelphia. 

General Dickinson was a delegate to the Continental Congress from Dela- 
ware, 1782 to 1783 ; and a Senator in Congress from 1790 to 1793. 

He did not belong to the Continental army, but commanded the New 
Jersey militia. S. Meredith Dickinson. 

Trenton, N. J. 

The Evelyns in America. — Compiled from Family Papers and other 
Sources, 1608-1805. Edited and annotated by G. D. Scull. Printed for 
Private Circulation by Parker & Co., Oxford, 1881. 4to. pp. xii. 392. 
250 copies printed. 

This work comprises the Memoir and Letters of Captain W. Glennville 
Evelyn, edited by Mr. Scull in 1879, and reprints of Beauchamp Planta- 
genet's Description of the Province of New Albion, and an historical 
pamphlet on The First Commander of Kent Island, written by the late 
Sebastian P. Streeter, and published by the Historical Society of Maryland 
in 1868, together with some additional information, found in the Public 
Record Office of London, concerning the Expedition of Thomas Yong and 
Robert Evelin to Virginia, the letters of Lieutenant-Colonel Wrn. Harcourt 
from America during the years 1776— '77, and various short journals of British 
Officers during the war of the Revolution. Besides the portraits of Captain 
Evelyn, General Prescott, the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, Lieut.-Col, Harcourt, 
and Earl Percy, which adorned the former book, this includes a different 
picture and a caricature of Major-General Charles Lee, with portraits of 
Simon, Earl Harcourt, and Capt. John Montr6sor, plans of operations of the 
British and American forces in 1776— '77, and two views of Wotton House, 
Surrey, England. It is needless to say that these additions have both 
heightened and enlarged the interest of the entertaining little volume, more 
exclusively devoted to Capt. Evelyn, and will prove of special value to 
students of the early Colonial and Revolutionary epochs of American history. 
The variety of the subjects mentioned in the work appeals to the taste of 
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others than mere antiquarians, and the tracing of a distinguished English 
family in its intercourse with our New World for so long a period as two 
centuries, imparts a vividness to those relations, and a personality to its 
members hardly to be realized to the same degree in any other way. The 
choice of such a theme and the method of its treatment are not more to be 
commended than the careful performance of his duty by the painstaking 
editor, or the appreciative communication to him of most of its materials 
by the present cultivated owner and occupant of the ancient seat of the 
Evelyns, William John Evelyn, Esq., of Wotton House. 

Kino's Mountain and its Heroes. — History of the Battle of King's 
Mountain, Oct. 7th, 1780, and the events which led to it. By Lyman 0. 
Draper, LL.D. 8vo. 612 pp. Peter G. Thomson, Cincinnati, 1881. $4. 

The Battle of King's Mountain will henceforth occupy in American his- 
tory the place it deserves. 

It was fought, as the reader knows, within two months of the time that 
Gates received his crushing defeat at Camden, and during those few weeks 
the British moved unmolested through the country, stamping out every 
vestige of opposition which offered itself. Sumpter was surprised at Fishing 
Creek, and the community seemed paralyzed with fear. Then it was that 
Campbell and his companions- from beyond the mountains fell upon the de- 
tachment of loyalists, uuder Ferguson, who were encamped on King's 
Mountain, and so nearly annihilated them that the prestige which had been 
won during the campaign was well nigh lost in a single day. " The loyalists 
of North Carolina," says Bancroft, " no longer dared to rise. It fired the 
patriots of the two Carolinas with fresh zeal. It encouraged the fragment 
of the defeated and scattered American army to seek each other and organize 
themselves anew. . . It encouraged Virginia to devote her resources to the 
country south of the border." " It operated to. such a degree in depressing the 
spirits of the loyalists in that section of the country, and encouraging the 
friends of America or Whigs," says Johnston, " that Cornwallis determined 
to fall back to South Carolina." " It did very much to offset the British 
victory at Camden," is the lauguage of Carrington ; and de Peyster, whose 
own studies on this particular conflict have been most thorough, says : " As 
at Oriskany — the turning-point of the war and the bloodiest action for the 
numbers engaged at the North — so at King's Mountain, the turning-point of 
the war and the deadliest for the numbers" who actually fought in it at the 
South, the conflict was one between Americans." 

To preserve the history of this remarkable conflict, over forty years ago 
Dr. Draper began to collect such material as 1hen existed, fie visited the 
participants in the fight who were then living, and from their lips gathered 
many interesting incidents. The children of others who had passed away 
supplied him with the stories which their fathers had told them ; and Gov. 
David Campbell, of Virginia, a relative of the American leader, placed at 
his disposal many facts and documents regarding the defeat of Ferguson 
which he had treasured up. It will at once be seen from this the great ad- 
vantage Dr. Draper has enjoyed in preparing the volume before us ; but all 
of this would have availed him but little had it not been for the extensive 
reading and clear understanding which he was able to bring to bear upon 
the subject. It is really wonderful that a book of this kind could be pre- 
pared at this late day so full of personal interest and minute detail, all of 
which is entirely new, and carries the evidence of authenticity with it. It 
will not only be valuable to the general student and to the local historian, 
but from it the writer of fiction could gather much which would enable him 
to give to the stories of American border warfare the same charm with 
which the genius of Scott has clothed that of his own Highlands. The 
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events which led to the conflict, the lives of the leaders,, and the names of 
many of the participants are all given. If the volume meets with the suc- 
cess it deserves, others of a like nature are promised — an end which we sin- 
cerely hope will be brought about. 

The Members of the Constitutional Convention op 1776. — [After a 
considerable lapse of time we are enabled to present the following addi- 
tional notes to the articles which appeared in Volumes III. and IV. of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine, concerning the Members of the First Constitu- 
tional Convention of the State of Pennsylvania.] 

Blewer. — Captain Blewer resided for several years in South Carolina, 
but at last settled permanently in Philadelphia County, Penna., dwelling in 
the District of Southwark. He was married by the Kev. Charles Magnus 
Wrangel, pastor of the Gloria Dei Church at Wicacoa, Sept. 26, 1759, to 
Sarah daughter of George Lindmeyer and Judith Mansson of New Castle 
County, Delaware. They had several children, of whom only one son sur- 
vived his father and died, still young, before his mother, who bequeathed all 
her property to her brother-in-law Capt. George Ord of Southwark, the 
father of the distinguished scholar and naturalist of the same name, who 
completed and edited Wilson's American Ornithology. The date 1759, 
appended to his autograph as a distinguishing characteristic, was that of his 
marriage. 

Brown. — James Brown, of Cumberland County, died in June, 1780. 

Cooke. — Col. William Cooke, of Northumberland County, was born in 
what is now Derry Township, Dauphin County. He was a brother of Col. 
Yacob Cooke, a prominent person in the annals of Lancaster County during 
the Revolution. Col. William Cooke died April 22. 1804. 

Gkier, John, of Bucks County, has been confounded with another of the 
same name, residing in the same county. At this remote day it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish the John Grier. A memorandum sent us has been 
mislaid. 

Hoge. — William Hoge, a native of Musselburgh, Scotland, came to 
America shortly after 1682. When William Penn and his eleven associates 
bought the State of New Jersey, the first Governor under the new pro- 
prietors was Eobert Barclay, one of the twelve purchasers, who was a 
Scotchman and a Quaker. " Hence many Scotch settled in New Jersey. 
On the ship coming to America, was a family consisting of a Mr. Hume, 
wife and daughter, from Paisley, Scotland. On the passage, father and 
mother both died, and young Hoge took charge of the daughter. Upon landing 
at New York, he left the girl with a relative, and settled at Perth Amboy. 
He subsequently married the daughter, Barbara Hume, and afterwards re- 
moved to what is now the State of Delaware, then Penn's three lower 
counties, from thence to Lancaster County, Penna., and finally to the Valley 
of Virginia, three miles south of Winchester, where he and his wife lived 
and died. Many of their descendants became distinguished men in Church 
and State. Their oldest son John Hoge never went to Virginia. Born at 
Perth Amboy, he remained in the three lower counties until after his mar- 
riage to Gwenthlane Bowen, a native of Wales, when they removed to East 
Pennsboro Township, then Lancaster, now Cumberland County, Penna., 
somewhere between 1730 and 1735, where he had purchased a considerable 
body of land from the Proprietaries. He died there about 1748 or 1749, 
leaving four sous, the second of whom was Jonathan Hoge, member of the 
Convention of 1776, and a native of the township. 

Mackey, Mary the daughter of John Mackey, married Francis Alison, Jr., 
a son of Eev. Francis Alison, D.D. He was a surgeon during the war of 
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the Revolution, and afterwards practised medicine at Chatham, Chester 
County. Dr. Robert H. Alison, of Philadelphia, is a grandson. 

[No doubt other additions and corrections should be made to the sketches, 
but we regret to say that it has been impossible to obtain other information. 
Especially is this the case with Col. John Wilkinson, of Bucks County, whose 
descendants no doubt possess data relating to him. W. H. E.] 

The Indian Treaty at Fort Pitt in 1776. — The following notitia made 
by Jasper Yeates, one of the Commissioners of the United States to treat 
with the Indians at Port Pitt in 1776, we cull from an " account and memo- 
randum book" in our possession :— 

"Nov. 6, 1776, Mr. Morgan was named by the Shawanese, Teminan." 

"Mr. Montgomery [John Montgomery, of Carlisle, one of the Commis- 
sioners sent by Congress] was named by the Shawanese Muck-a-tetve-la- 
mow, i. e., of the Black Wolf Tribe." 

" I [Jasper Yeates] was adopted into the Six Nations, and named Guy- 
wee-ho, i. e., the Messenger of Good News." 

" In Shawanese, Joseph Spear is called Thakkihol&goe. In Mingoe, 
Ukunestettan." 

" In Chippewa, Thomas McCarthy is called Moskomogt, i. e., The Fish 
Hawk." 

" The manner of the Chippewas speaking is — Attawah (Hear) — Atta- 
ch — Nekanis (eldest Brethren) — Nekanis — Meshiomenan (youngest Breth- 
ren) — Meshiomenan — Weheman — Weheman — Weguamesick — Wiewiegan- 
seman." 

'• The Chiefs at the Treaty at Fort Pitt, in Oct. 1776, were— 

Keyushuta, j CMefg> ] 

White Mingo, i [ Six Nations. 

Caugh-caugh-cau-te-da (Flying Raven), 
Gough-sa-gave-go, 
The Half King, 1 

Captain John, j-Wiandots. 

And three other Warriors, j 
Custaloga, "j 

Capt.'n White Eyes, I Delawares . 
Capt. n Pipe, | 

Oapt.'n Johnnv, J 

The Corn Stalk, 1 
Nimwa, > Shawanese. 

The White Fish, ) 
She-ga-na-bay, Ottawa Chief. 
" Je-non-ton-way-taw-shaw, the name of a Mingo Warrior, i. e., Cut off 
half the Town. 

" Eh-on-yeh-hou-daw, the name of a Seneca Chief, i. e., Set the Skies on 
Fire. 

" Se-pet-te-ke-na-th§, the name of a Shawanese Chief, i. e., the Big Rabbit, 
alias Blue Jacket 

,; Gaw-suck-quen-he-yont, the name of an Onondago Chief, *. e., a Bottle 
reversed. 

" Kisbeyroothe, or the Hard Man, had his name changed to Bittaamaugh, 
or the Raccoon catched in the Trap, he being of the Raccoon Tribe." 

" There are three Tribes amongst the Delawares, the Wolf, the Turkey 
and Turtle Tribe. Beaver was chief of the Turkey Tribe, and was pre- 
ceded by Capt. Johnny or Straight Arm, White Eyes declining it ; Custaloga 
was chief of the Wolf Tribe, and preceded by Capt. Pipe ; and Newcomer 
was chief of the Turtle Tribe, and preceded by Capt. John Killbuck." 
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" There are four Tribes of the Shawanese, the Kispapoos, the Makagees, 
the Pickwics, and Ohilicothequis." 

" The Six Nations are composed of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onandagoes, 
Cayugas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras. The latter Nation was added to them 
some time ago ; they consisted formerly of five nations only." 

" Owy-yochlenows live on the Heads of the Oubache near Kekayuga Town." 

There are other memoranda which we shall give at another time. 

W. H. E. 

Craig, Col. Thomas. — Owing to a mistake in the Pension Rolls, Col. 
Thomas Craig, of the Third Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line, is con- 
founded with Thomas Craig, Captain in Baxter's battalion of associators, 
and who was one of the commissioners of purchase for Bucks County, with 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. It was the former who died at Allentown 
January 20, 1832, aged ninety-two years. It was not until Volumes X. and 
XI. of the second series of the Penna. Archwes'ha.ii been printed that the 
editors thereof found out their error. William H. Bgle. 

' Abraham Lincoln : A paper read beforethe Royal Historical Society, 
London, June 16th, 1881. By Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, President of the 
Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, 1881. 8vo. pp. 38. 

This pamphlet derives its chief interest from the audience it was pre- 
pared for, and Mr. Arnold's familiarity with the subject enabled him to 
bring together those points in the life and character of the Martyr President 
best calculated to enlighten and impress his hearers. No new facts are pre- 
sented and the story told is of course an old and well-known one, but for 
ages to come will always be a welcome one. 

Reports on the Estate of Sir Andrew Chadwick . . . [With 
his] Life and History. New York : Chas. L. Woodward, 78 Nassau Street, 
1881. 

The origin of this work is traceable directly to the readiness with which 
Americans allow themselves to be gulled into wasting time and money in 
pursuit of mythical millions which await them in England. In 1879 some 
(we hope not all) the Chadwicks in this country became imbued with the 
idea that they were the owners of a vast amount of money which existed some- 
where in England. They held a convention, formed an association, handed 
in their cash, and paid the expenses of somebody's excursion to Europe. 
They never got anything, except the bills and copies of the decrees which 
settled the estate long ago. Their English cousins hearing that they had sent 
over an agent for the purpose " of taking back with him the whole property 
said to be lying in the Court of Chancery awaiting a claimant" (Chadwick 
property we suppose they mean), thought a national calamity impending, 
and that it could only be averted by the formation of an association to 
recover the money for themselves. They did so, and the result Is before us 
in the shape of a very handsome and interesting volume. Sir Andrew 
Chadwick and his fortune are wrapt in mystery. His knighthood seems to 
have been conferred without reason, and his fortune to have been rather the 
result of penurious scraping than of extensive business operations in any 
field. He was paymaster and agent of several regiments of the English 
army for many years, and it may be that advances of pay with liberal dis- 
counts had something to do with his wealth. The meagre details of his life 
are cleverly put together in the first hundred pages, while the rest of the 
volume is filled with the report of the association, and appendices containing 
decrees of court and documents, which show the estate to have been settled and 
disposed of (not without hints of fraud however) beyond recovery. A great 
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deal of valuable genealogical matter is scattered through the volume, most 
of which is summarized in two folding pedigrees. To the Ohadwicks this 
will be of interest, while others we think will be repaid by a perusal of the 
biography. 

History op Cecil County, Maryland. By George Johnston. Elkton : 
published by the author, 1881. 

This book, being based upon original matter, is a valuable addition to our 
stock of local histories. Although not the oldest settlement, Bohemia 
Manor is considered the germ of Cecil County. The manor was granted to 
a Bohemian named Augustine Hermen by Lord Baltimore. 

Hermen settled upon it in or about the year 1662. Among his colonists 
was a community of Labadists, which, for a time, enjoyed his favor but ulti- 
mately incurred his condemnation. The leader appears to have been too 
self-interested ; as for the brethren, they were, most probably, simple, indus- 
.trious dupes. 

The romantic story of George Talbot cannot be repeated here ; suffice it 
to say that his rash conduct frustrated his original design of founding a 
lordship in America. In addition to what is already known of his careen 
Mr. Johnston has discovered that, returning to Ireland, he fought for King 
James, and was slain on the continent in the Irish Brigade. 

The history of the aborigines of the county is similar to that of the 
others of their race in the different parts of America; the whites made 
treaties with some of the tribes and helped them to destroy other tribes. 
After this joint work was accomplished, the whites turned upon the remain- 
ing red men and sent them, in their turn, to the " Happy Hunting Ground." 

That part of the book which treats of the " Nottingham Lots," and the 
running of the once famous " Mason and Dixon Line," is valuable to histo- 
rians and geographers ; as to those who live within the region of country of 
which it treats, they will ever find it both interesting and instructive. 

The hospitality and generosity of the Marylanders are well known, and, 
therefore we are not surprised to find that the French Neutrals, who were 
transported from Acadia iuto the Province, were freely furnished with means 
by the inhabitants of Cecil, to rejoin their kindred in Canada and Louisiana. 

With Scotch-Irish Presbyterians early in the field, it was not likely that 
the Episcopal Church would be able to embrace within its fold the mass of 
the people ; but the members of that church, awaiting no distant issue, 
themselves accomplished its downfall by revolting into Methodism. 

A particularly interesting part of the book is that which gives an account 
of some of the old families of the county. Of the Hermens, it is sufficient 
to add that their founder, Augustine, had descendants who succeeded him as 
Lords of Bohemia Manor, but that, ere long, the male line failed ; however, 
the descent was carried on through females, and to this day several of the 
principal families of Maryland and Delaware find in Augustine Hermen a 
common ancestor. 

Want of space will not permit us to give even the names of all the fami- 
lies noticed in the volume. Hylands and Mauldins, Bassetts and Bayards 
dwelt of old in the lowlands, while the upland forests were cleared by 
Evanses, Mitchells, Rumseys, and Ramsays — all men of worth, some of real 
eminence in their day, while around some, as in the instance of the Rudolphs, 
romance has woven strange mystery. The Trimbles descend, collaterally, 
from Daniel Defoe ; length of residence on ancestral lands is well represented 
by the Halls of Mount Welcome, they having been seated on that estate for 
over two hundred and forty years, a long time indeed for the " New World," 
while antiquity of pedigree is shown by the Gilpins, the present representa- 
tive of the family being the twentieth in direct descent from Richard de 
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Guylpin, to whom the Baron of Kendal gave the Manor of Kentmere, in 
1206, in consideration of his having slain a wild boar which infested the 
forests of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

But we must close our notice, referring those who desire further knowl- 
edge of old Cecil, to Mr. Johnston's book, a work, to the completion of which 
have been devoted keen research, patient investigation, and laborious care, 
and one which, valuable now, will increase in value with advancing years. 

Corrections. Vol. v. p. 22, seventh line from foot, for Fourth and Arch, 
read Third and Arch. 
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Mrs. Emily Todd Helm, of Elizabeth town, Ky., danghter of the late 
Robert S. Todd and widow of the late Genl. Helm, of Kentucky, is prepar- 
ing a genealogy of that branch of the Todd family first represented in this 
country by Robert Todd, who, of Scotch ancestry, came from county Down, 
Ireland, to Trappe in Montgomery County, Pa., in 1737, and was buried 
in the Providence Presbyterian churchyard four miles south of Trappe, in 
1775. He had by his first wife (name unknown), two children, to wit : 
John, b. county Down, m. Margaret Thompson, d. in Louisa county, Va., in 
1793 ; David, b. county Down, 1723, m. Hannah Owen, of Philadelphia 
County, Pa., d. at Lexington, Ky., 1785. By second wife, Isabella (maiden 
name unknown), seven children : Mary, b. county Down, m. James Parker, 
of Montgomery County, Pa. ; Elizabeth, b. county Down, 1730, m. (1) 1748, 
William Parker, brother of James, (2J Arthur McFarland (grandparents 
of the late Gov. David R. Porter), d. 1790; Robert, b. county Down, 1732, 
d. near Warren Tavern, Chester Valley, Pa., 1816 ; Sarah, b. county Down, 
m. John Finley, 1762 ; William, b. at Trappe, was in 1789 a member of the 
General Assembly which called a convention to frame the constitution of 
Pa., 1789-90, and was also a member of that convention from Westmoreland 
County, anl d. in Unity Township of that county in 1810; Rebecca, b. at 
Trappe, m. Robert Majors; Andrew, b. at Trappe, 1752, m. Hannah Bow- 
yer, and d. at Trappe 1833. 

Mrs. Helm will be very grateful for any information about the ancestry 
of Robert Todd, the pioneer, also concerning the father and paternal 
grandfather of Hannah Owen, wife of David Todd, who it is believed was 
the daughter of Robert Owen and Susanna Hudson, and granddaughter of 
Robert and Jane Owen, of Lower Merion Township, and formerly of Dol-y- 
serre, near Dolgelly, North Wales. 

Information also is wished concerning the descendants of Sarah Todd, 
who married John Finley. and of Rebecca Todd, who married Robert Majors. 
Both were married in Montgomery County, Pa., and not a descendant of 
either one of them is at present known. It is believed that both families 
moved South, or West. 

Policies op Insurance. — Wanted Fire or Marine Policies, dated ante 
1815, whether by Individual Underwriters, Associations, or Corporations, of 
this or other cities, those ante 1800 preferred. Such will be welcomed by 
the undersigned, and the donors will kindly send them to the rooms of this 
Society or to his address, 308 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

1 December, 1881. Thos. H. Montgomery. 
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Beplies. 

Philip Barton Key (Vol. V. p. 363).— With respect to a query as to th« 
Keys : Philip B. Key was uncle to Francis Scott Key, author of the Star 
Spangled Banner, who was born in Frederick County, Maryland, 1779. He 
was District Attorney for the District of Columbia early in the present 
century, and died in Baltimore, 1843. Philip Barton Key was born in Cecil 
County, Maryland, 1765, was a captain in the British army, but, I believe, 
was not employed against the United States. He resigned his post in the 
British service, returned to Maryland, and was a Representative in Congress 
from that State, from 1807 to 1813. Died in 1815, in this district. He drew 
a pension from the British government, which he resigned before being elected 
to Congress. His admission to Congress was objected to, but having shown 
that he had resigned his pension and given allegiance to the United States, 
he was admitted a member. His was one of the earlier disputed cases of 
admission. 

M. J. Ellinkhuysen (Vol. V. p. 247). — Mr. Ward and the readers of 
his interesting series of " The Germantovvn Road and its Associations," will 
no doubt be interested in the subsequent history of the artist " of the ad- 
mirable equestrian likeness of Frederick the Great," reproduced in the 
Magazine. 

In the Presbyterian churchyard at Lewisburg, Penna., when I was a boy, 
beneath the spreading branches of a large wild cherry, stood a brick wall 
enclosing two graves. The tombstone of one of them had the following 
inscription — 

" Here lies the body of Mathias Joseph Ellinkhuysen 

who departed this life July 17, 1792 

aged thirty eight years and three months 

Since it is so we all must die, 

And death no one doth spare; 
So let us all to Jesus fly, 
And seek for refuge there." 
According to a statement of my father, the late James F. Linn, Esq., of 
Lewisburg, Pa., who for many years of his life was concerned in defending 
the titles of the lotholders in that place, Carl Ellinkhuysen of Amsterdam, 
Holland, had the title to all the town lots in Lewisburg except seventeen, 
derived from George Derr, son of Ludwig Derr, the proprietor. Carl sent 
his son M.J. Ellinkhuysen over to look after his interests, and found a family 
in the Western World. 

Matthias came to Lewisburg in the year 1790 with his wife Clara Helena, 
with a good outfit of clothing and money, with his trustee, Rev. J. Charles 
Hilburn, a Catholic priest, but the convivial habits he had formed, probably 
before leaving Europe, shortened his days, and his course was soon run. 

He was a man of very genteel address, fond of society, and often showed 
his artistic skill in drawing with a pencil striking likenesses of his com- 
panions. 
' Sheriff John Brady (son of the noted Captain John Brady) was a great 
joker. He found a cannon near Fort Freeland and told Ellinkhuysen he 
would present it to him if he would take care of it. On cleaning out the 
mud which covered the muzzle, two large black snakes came out, greatly 
to the horror of Ellinkhuysen. He told Brady the circumstances afterward. 
" Why," said Brady, " they were my pets ; I would not have lost them for 
$100," and Ellinkhuysen, no doubt, died in the belief that he had let loose 
some playfellows of Brady. 
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Mrs. Clara Helena Ellinkhnysen was short in stature, considerably pock- 
marked, very ladylike in manner, spoke the Low Dutch language, and as- 
tonished people by her elegance in and passionate fondness for skating. She 
and Elliukhuysen took that method of visiting different towns along the river. 
She married John Thornburg, who died shortly afterwards, and was buried 
beside Ellinkhuysen. She then married a Mr. Moore and removed to Erie 
County in the hegira from about Milton and Northumberland, which carried 
the Vincents, Smiths, Himirods, and other excellent people into what is 
now Erie County, about the close of the last century. Perhaps Laura G. 
Sanford, the historian of Erie County, can trace what remains of the history 
of the artist's wife. John Blair Linn. 

Bellefonte, Pa. 

Thomas McKean (Vol. V. p. 244). — I find a slight error on page 244, 
Pennsylvania Magazine, in reference to Thomas McKean. He was admitted 
to practice in the Lower Counties in 1754, in Chester County in May, 
1755, and to the Supreme Court, April 17, 1758. See Sheriffs Deed Book 

B, in office of the Prothouotary of the Supreme Court. He must have had 
a quick and prosperous voyage to England to have been admitted in the 
Middle Temple on May 9, 1758, see page 245. Quere. Did not an attorney 
have to practise four years in the lower courts, before the Revolution, before 
he could be admitted to the Supreme Court ? 

Yours very truly, 

J. Hill Martin. 

Huntingdon County, Penna. (Vol V. 364). — Might not the petition from 
"inhabitants of the townships of Huntingdon and Tyrone, dated October 
ye 3d day, 1748," which is referred to as a conclusive fact against a theory 
there discussed (p. 364, No. 3, Vol. V.), have been a petition from two town- 
ships bearing those names, which were then a portion of Lancaster Co., 
but became in 1749 a part of York and in 1800 a part of Adams County. 

The text might show, at all events, the name " Huntingdon" had taken 
root in Lancaster before it blossomed in the Juniata Valley. 

Very truly, 
Edward McPherson. 

Philip Barton Key (Vol. V. p. 363).— The Hon. Philip Barton Key, M. 

C. from Maryland, 1807-1813, was brother of John Boss Key, the father of 
Francis Scott Key, who was the author of The Star Spangled Banner. Mr. 
P. B. Key d. in Georgetown, 28 July, 1815, aged 58 years. T. H. M. 



